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While giving full weight to these considerations, however, I cannot but think that such explanations are scarcely sufficient by themselves to account for the tone of Gregory's correspondence. It is almost incredible that he was entirely ignorant of the queen's crimes and vices, or that he really believed her character to be as admirable as that, say, of his favourite Theudelinda. He seems rather to have thought that this was a case in which flattery would be politic; that a few judicious compliments would be well laid out if they won for the Church in Gaul such a powerful friend and defender. The letters to Phocas show that Gregory was capable of honouring with eulogistic phrases persons far less deserving of respect than Brunichildis; and, as has been pointed out by a recent biographer, his " whole conduct furnishes proof enough that he invariably acted on the principle enunciated by St. Francis of Sales when he said that more flies were caiight by a spoonful of honey than by a whole barrel of vinegar."1 It appears to me, then, that Gregory in this case purposely shut his eyes to the faults of his royal friend, and purposely made the most of her good qualities, for the sake of gaining her support in the prosecution of his projects for the Church in Gaul. Doubtless the means employed were the best adapted for achieving what he wished. The means themselves may cause us a little disgust. But when we remember the condition of the Prankish Church and kingdoms, and recollect the enormous influence for good and evil wielded by Brunichildis, we should perhaps be hypercritical if we blamed the Pope's diplomacy too harshly.
Finally, in Gregory's dealings with the princes of the Franks we look in vain for any trace of a political motive. He seems to have had no desire to make use of them either against the Lombards or against the Empire. There is nothing whatever in his correspondence to justify the idea that his relations with the court were determined by any political design. Not a single action of Ms can be reasonably pointed out as giving colour to such an hypothesis. Gregory was no schemer. His sole object in all his negotiations was the reformation of the Church in Gaul and the establishment of the rule of righteousness. His motive throughout was that of the Christian bishop and not that of the temporal prince. It was the Church, and not the Court, that he 1 H. EL. Mann Lives of the Popes vol. i. p. 96.